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Repoit a on ‘adia 
The Bombay Conference 


Neither ignorance, nor religious 
prejudice, nor tradition will keep 
the submerged multitudes of In- 
dian people from accepting the 
idea of fertility control, contrary 
to age-old myths. 

A majority of the illiterate peo- 
ple — peasants and slum dwellers 
alike — are eager to find methods 
to restrict the number of their 
children. A slightly higher propor- 
tion of husbands than wives are in- 
terested in fertility control. 

Attitude studies which the Gov- 
ernment of India is conducting 
among people of all economic and 
educational levels refute the belief 
that if ignorance and poverty com- 
bine, people just will not take the 
trouble to limit the number of chil- 
dren. Reports of these studies were 
given to some 400 delegates from 
14 nations who attended the 
Third International Conference on 
Planned Parenthood in Bombay 
November 24-29, 1952. 

That many conflicting views on 
fertility control exist in India was 
indicated in the message which 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
sent to the conference, and in other 
addresses. Stating that whatever 
might be the views of individuals 


 ) in question, the Prime Minister 


said, ‘‘it seems to me clear that we 
should give it the fullest considera- 
tion from all points of view.’’ 

‘‘The approach should be scien- 
tific and the aim social good,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Any scientific approach 
must not be inhibited by precon- 
ceptions or convictions,’’ while its 
psychological and other reactions 
on human beings must necessarily 
be kept in view. Mr. Nehru con- 
tinued : 

The Government of India has an open 
mind on this subject and does not wish 
any discussion or consideration of it to 
be limited in any way. It is not com- 
mitted finally to any special approach, al- 
though it may encourage experiments of 
a particular type.... In a country like 
India, with a very large population, this 
question has an even greater significance 
than elsewhere. It deserves, therefore, 
the fullest study here and the application 
of such methods as are found suitable 
from all points of view. 

Mr. Nehru said he deprecated the 
tendency in some quarters to at- 
tribute all the ills of the country to 
its large population. ‘‘While I am 
convinced that it would be desir- 
able to limit the growth of India’s 
population by proper methods, 
where feasible, I do not think that 
social and economic problems are 
solved merely by this approach.’’ 

Mr. Nehru mentioned the dilem- 
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ma, posed by Dr. A. V. Hill, Presi- 
dent of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science: 


By the advance of scientific methods 
in dealing with disease, the death rate 
was falling and, therefore, population 
tended to increase. This, according to 
him [Dr. Hill], created fresh problems 
and resulted in lower standards and even 
in gross poverty, especially in the less de- 
veloped countries. Was science, therefore, 
to give up dealing with the eradication of 
disease ? 

Of course, science has another and 
harsher aspect also. It produces and deals 
with weapons of mass destruction. The 
dilemma posed by the British scientist is 
there, but only so if we have no other 
social aspect or solution of the problem. 
As a matter of fact, there can be and 
are social approaches. In regard to food 
and other necessities of life, there is no 
limit to production, if properly organized. 

India is certainly heavily populated 
and yet taking India as a whole, it is not 
as densely populated as many other coun- 
tries with higher standards of living. The 
question is of higher production per 
capita and proper distribution.1 


After emphasizing the complex- 
ity of the problem, Nehru closed 
his message with a wish for all suc- 
cess to the conference. 


A GREETING AND A CHALLENGE 


The conference was inaugurated 
by the distinguished Vice President 
of the Government of India, Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan.* He em- 
phasized that the people of India 
are of a new mind regarding the 
morality of fertility control. Rec- 
ognizing the right of every child, 
‘‘however humble it may be,’’ to 


*Dr. Radhakrishnan is a philosopher and au- 
thor of several books on Indian philosophy. He 
held the Chair of Eastern Religions at Oxford 
University for a time and was Vice Chancellor 
and Professor of Philosophy at Benares Hindu 
University. 
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grow up in peace and security, to 
education and to adequate medical 
care, he stressed that in India ‘‘ we 
are not in the position, even with 
our present population, to give that 
kind of assistance to our people at 
the present moment.’’ He stated 
that the Planning Commission and 
the Prime Minister—as well as 
many other prominent Indians in 
and out of government — concur 
“that in our country we must try 
to do something to limit popula- 
tion.’ 

Dr. Radhakrishnan recognized 
that this attitude was by no means 
unanimous. Explaining opposing 
attitudes he stated that Mahatma 
Gandhi believed that the rate of 
population growth should be re- 
duced, but only through abstinence. 
He said that other authorities be- 
lieve the ‘‘rhythm method’’ is the 
only moral means of fertility con- 
trol. Dr. Radhakrishnan questioned 
both views: 

Mahatma Gandhi said that by means 
of abstinence we must try to bring down 
population. He said he did not want so 
many people brought into existence who 
eannot be properly cared for. That is 
the conviction of many of the leaders of 
our country. The question is sometimes 
raised whether it is not true that God 
sends children into this world and that 
we should not interfere with the Will of 
God. I may tell you that if God has 
given us any intelligence, he has given it 
to us to be used. Intelligence is a Divine 
gift, which we must use. Yet, we have 
had infanticide, we have had pestilence, 
we have had floods and earthquakes, and 
we have had all sorts of evil practices in 
this country. We have inherited not only 
great areas of light, but we have in- 
herited large tracts of darkness and igno- 
rance. 
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a Now, what is civilization? It is a 


progressive control of nature. While in 
the animal world it is the environment 
that selects who survives and who does 
not survive, man is given intelligence to 
adapt himself to the environment. The 
duty which the human individual has is 
to find out what the social needs are, 
what the physical needs are, and what the 
spiritual needs are, and then make adap- 
tations. ... We are getting different ideas 
about how there can be population re- 
duction. There are some who tell us that 
if you raise human standards, there will 
be a fall in birth rate—look at the 
Western countries. There are others who 
tell us that by the application of modern 
science and technology we can improve 
the world’s yield of food, so that the 
increase of population will never outrun 
subsistence. There are still others who 
tell us that if you only change your econ- 
omy, if your whole social structure is 
altered, then you can go on producing as 
many as you please with no disastrous 
results facing you. These are all differ- 
ent ways in which we are called upon to 
look at this problem of family planning. 
I want to stress that these are long term 
remedies. Our need is desperate, human- 
ity is appealing to us, and it is essential 
that we should do something to regulate 
these things. 

We have interfered with nature, we 
have controlled nature by reducing the 
death rate, combatting diseases, prolong- 
ing life by preserving ourselves from 
flood and earthquakes. In all these mat- 
ters, we are using human intelligence. 
But when it comes to limitation of popu- 
lation, it is said that we are interfering 
with nature. The fact of nature is ex- 
cessive production. Sex is the only indoor 
sport open to the many. It is the poorer 
people who produce the larger families, 
not the richer ones. 

Now, how best can we bring about 
limitation? We are told that Gandhi is 
our greatest authority there. He said he 
wanted limitation of population, but the 
method to be adopted should be absti- 
nence, austerity and self-control. I should 
like to ask: if self-control or abstinence 
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or austerity of living is the method by 
which limitation of population can be 
brought about, is that not an interference 
with nature? Most of us are human 
beings striving to be saintly, but who 
have not yet become saints. Thus, we are 
called upon to practice self-control and 
abstinence; that is one method suggested 
to us. There is another method which is 
called the ‘‘rhythm’’ method. There are 
safe periods and there are unsafe periods. 
In unsafe periods, abstain; in safe peri- 
ods it doesn’t matter what you do. Well, 
here is a way which suggests that you 
ean interfere with Nature. Here is recog- 
nition that marriage has got its own 
justification apart from parenthood be- 
cause you are allowed to use sex for 
purposes of satisfaction without any ex- 
pectation of producing offspring. Both 
methods are an interference with nature, 
and at the same time admit that mar- 
riage has its own value apart from parent- 
hood. And so we avoid the application of 
mechanical and chemical means. We come 
to that next. Here again, it is an inter- 
ference with nature and again you have 
the recognition that marriage has its jus- 
tification apart from parenthood. 

. . . All knowledge is a double-edged 
sword, whether it is atomic energy or 
whether it is contraceptives. It all de- 
pends on the purpose for which knowl- 
edge is used. If you are employing con- 
traceptive knowledge for preserving the 
health and the happiness of the commu- 
nity, for medical, scientific, social or eco- 
nomic reasons, you can’t ban it. 


You have seen that Gandhi himself was 
a philosopher who believed that individ- 
uals must be self-controlled, but in view 
of the circumstances of the world, he 
acquiesced in what you call social reform, 
prisons, police, ete. He taught us to resist 
evil by non-violence and added, ‘‘If you 
cannot resist evil by non-violence, cow- 
ardice is worse than violence. But resist- 
ance to evil is essential. Never submit 
to evil. The ideal is non-resistance, re- 
sistance by non-violent means. But the 
permissible is resistance by violent 
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means.’’ He always had made a distinc- 
tion between what is to be regarded as 
the ideal and what is to be regarded as 
the permissible. 

Now, when you have all these methods, 
when the Planning Commission tells us, 
when the leaders tell us that it is essen- 
tial for us to control population increase, 
it is open to us to find out, each for 
himself, what method is best adapted to 
his own development. I may say if the 
purpose is not wrong, there is not ethical 
or spiritual harm done. It is the purpose 
which matters. I am not an authority on 
all these things, but I have heard them 
talked about. I have been trying to think 
for myself what exactly should be the 
attitude so far as our country is con- 
cerned. This relationship of the ideal and 
the permissible has come down to us 
from ancient times. There is vedic an- 
thority for fighting evil with spiritual 
weapons, but if you are unable to do so, 
fight evil with military weapons. Both 
are permissible but spiritual resistance is 
higher than military resistance. 

+. * . 

I wish the Conference every success, 
and we hope that we in this country 
will profit by the lessons which it will be 
able to give us.? 


ATTITUDE STUDIES EXPLODE OLD 
MYTHS 

Technical papers presented at 
the conference dealt with clinical 
aspects of fertility control. Dr. C. 
Chandrasekaran* presented a sum- 
mary of the findings of three differ- 
ent studies dealing with attitudes 
of the Indian people toward family 
planning. 

A study sponsored by the Indian 
Council of Medical Research at- 
tempted to assess the effects of 
urbanization on reproduction pat- 
terns of Bengalee women. Dr. 

*Dr. C. Chandrasekaran is the distinguished 


Director of the United Nations Office for Pop- 
ulation Studies at New Delhi. 
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Chandrasekaran reported: ‘‘The 
Calcutta study dealt with groups 
of women displaying marked eco- 
nomic and social contrasts and re- 
vealed that higher economic status 
and urbanization have produced a 
significant decline in fertility in at 
least one area of India. This de- 
cline was also associated with in- 
creased use of methods of family 
limitation.’’ 

Dr. Chandrasekaran then re- 
viewed the results of the study 
which is being conducted in Mysore 
state by the Government of India 
and the United Nations Population 
Division. This study investigates 
the attitudes and motivations in 
regard to fertility and is part of a 
larger study aimed at determining 
the inter-relationships of population 
and economic and social changes. 

A preliminary tabulation of the 
results of this survey indicates that 
the urban preference for the ideal 
marriage age for a girl is about 16 
years while the rural preference is 
about 13 years. An urban-rural 
difference also appears in the ideal 
number of children in a family : the 
replies of the urban women aver- 
aged 3.5; rural women averaged 
4.4. Dr. Chandrasekaran reported 
that ‘‘60% of urban and 40% of 
rural women said they would not 
like to have more children.’’ 

Preliminary findings from the 
pilot studiest conducted among the 
rural population of the Ramanaga- 
ram Health Unit in Mysore, and in 

tThese studies were conducted by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the United Nations 


Population Division, with technical assistance 
from the World Health Organization. 
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Lodi Colony, New Delhi, were re- 
ported by Dr. Chandrasekaran. In 
the Lodi Colony, 72% of the wives 
interviewed expressed a desire to 
learn a method for postponing or 
avoiding pregnancy. Dr. Chandra- 
sekaran had this to say about these 
studies: 


The results of the investigation show a 
close similarity between patterns of sex 
union in Lodi Colony and Ramanagaram. 
The couple appears to enjoy freedom, 
within the limits of their housing facili- 
ties, to determine the occasions when they 
have coitus. Institutional taboos of a 
religious nature are being observed by 
about half the population in both areas. 
Abstinence during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion are also generally accepted. Of spe- 
cial significance is the fact that when 
menstrual onset is the chief determinant 
of abstinence, the timing of coitus ap- 
pears to coincide with the days of the 
woman’s ovulation.3 


Later results of the Ramanaga- 
ram study not reported in Dr. 
Chandrasekeran’s paper are: 

Number % 


Both husband and wife wished 
to learn method of family 





PIII cscnisctsctasertastovdeciodens 177 44% 

Either husband or wife (pre- 
dominantly husband) .......... 147 86% 
Do not wish to learn method .. 83 20% 
407 100% 


Dr. 8. Chandrasekar* of Baroda 
University stated that ‘‘surveys of 
attitudes and measurement of pub- 
lic opinion on important and some- 
times controversial questions’’ could 
help government to know what the 
public wanted. He said that public 
opinion was always ahead of gov- 
ernments which were usually slow 
in appraising the needs and gaug- 

*Dr. S. Chandrasekar is Director of the 
Indian Institute of Population Studies, at the 


University of Baroda. He is not to be con- 
fused with Dr. ©. Chandrasekaran, 
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ing the attitudes of the public. He 
said ‘‘Governments are normally 
unwilling to go beyond the status 
quo they inherit in the belief that 
they should not force reforms and 
innovations on a supposedly un- 
willing and unprepared public.... 
the Government of India still seems 
to be of two minds’’ on fertility 
eontrol.6 This was an obvious ref- 
erence to the fact that the Health 
Ministryt in its own studies uses 
only the rhythm method, consid- 
ered by many progressive experts 
to be of uncertain value. 

The Government of India, while 
at present emphasizing the rhythm 
method in its studies, does not in 
any way prohibit, or interfere with, 
the work of state and local govern- 
ments and private organizations. 


CLINICAL SESSIONS TEACH 
NEWEST TECHNIQUES 

Among the Indian delegation 
there were many who were direc- 
tors of provincial and municipal 
health and welfare services from 
all parts of the country. The clini- 
cal sessions of the conference af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for 
Indian physicians to become ac- 
quainted with the skills and most 
advanced techniques of workers in 
other lands. 

The Mayor of Bombay, welcom- 
ing the delegates of the conference 
to a reception given by the city, 
emphasized that family planning 
had a vital role to play in the eco- 
nomic and social regeneration of 


tIndia’s Minister of Health, Rajkumart 
(Princess) Amrit Kaur was for many years a 
very close associate of Gandhi. She is still 
closely identified with the Gandhian movemens. 
She is a spinster, and a Christian. 
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India. He stated that the city of 
Bombay had recognized the need 
and was beginning to meet it by 
operating 22 family planning 
clinics. At the present time there 
are 165 clinics in India and an 
additional 108 clinics are main- 
tained by the medical services of 
the armed forces. Members of the 
Army took an active part in the 
conference.® 

Lady Rama Rau, President of 
India’s Family Planning Associa- 
tion, was President of the Confer- 
ence. A person of great enthusiasm 
and charm, she has been the lead- 
ing spirit in the family planning 
movement in India. 


WORLD PROBLEMS AIRED 
WITH ACCENT ON INDIA 

The urgency of population pres- 
sure in that vast continent of India 
and the large preponderance of 
delegates from that country com- 
bined to focus the deliberations of 
the conference on the Indian prob- 
lem. This report, because of space 
limitations, is confined mainly to 
that country. The rest of the world, 
and the broader aspects of popula- 
tion pressure, were not overlooked 
by the conference. 

Dr. C. P. Blacker, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Eugenics Society of 
Great Britain, reviewed the his- 
torical development of the control 
of population through the ages. 
Referring to what he called ‘‘our 
demographic predicament,’’ Dr. 
Blacker said that he personally re- 
garded discipline and restraint in 
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sexual life as morally valuable for 
the individual and society." 

Dr. P. K. Whelpton, Director of 
the Population Division of the 
United Nations, stated that the rate 
of population growth could be regu- 
lated either by a deliberate increase 
in the death rate, by expanding in- 
dustrialization [hoping thereby to 
induce a decline in the birth rate], 
or by family planning. The first 
method was inconceivable and the 
chances of success in adopting the 
second were remote, he said, adding 
that family planning — with the 
greatest degree of political wisdom 
and social understanding—was the 
only means which could be effec- 
tively used to check the rate of 
birth and regulate population.® 

Dr. Yoshio Koya, who is Director 
of the National Institute of Public 
Health in Japan, said that it was 
tragic that there are more than a 
million abortions a year in Japan, 
including those secretly performed. 
The number officially reported for 
1951 was 638,350—a marked in- 
crease over the 246,104 reported in 
1949 and 489,111 reported in 1950.® 

Countries represented at the con- 
ference were Australia, Canada, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hong 
Kong, India, Israel, Italy, Kenya, 
Malaya, Pakistan, Sweden, and the 
United States. 

An International Planned Par- 
enthood Federation was established 
by the Conference. The main office 
will be in London, with regional 
offices in New York and Bombay. 


——? 


— 


Editor’s Report on India 


India’s population pressure 
ceases to be academic when one has 
threaded the narrow, people-packed 
alleys of India’s slums, traversed 
the barren, eroded hills which cover 
so much of that vast land, and talk- 
ed to and looked into the eyes of 
a few of the millions of India’s 
farmers. 

In a brief visit only quick im- 
pressions are possible. And in In- 
dia the impressions are so varied 
and so confused that to sort them 
into a revealing pattern is difficult. 
Even with a little knowledge the 
complexity seems beyond resolving. 

India’s people live mainly on the 
land but their desperate effort to 
feed themselves has fallen short 
during the last decade by increas- 
ingly larger amounts. In 1944 In- 
dia imported three-quarters of a 
million tons of food grains. In 1951 
over four million tons were im- 
ported. The Government hopes that 
the First Five-Year Plan will begin 
to catch up with India’s chronic 
under-production, in field and fac- 
tory, so that the country can feed 
herself and increase her exports. 

One of the greatest paradoxes in 
India is agricultural. Production is 
low because the fields so desperate- 
ly need fertilizer. The fertility of 
India’s fields is enhanced hardly 
at all by some 200 million head of 
cattle —a quarter of the world’s 
total number—which are found 
there. Their manure — that price- 
less ingredient for revitalizing soil 
—ends up plastered on the sunny 
sides of a myriad of huts instead of 


on the fields of India. There it is 
dried to be used for fuel. The floors 
of these same huts are surfaced 
with a mixture of dung and earth. 
No visitor to India can long for- 
get the impact which the teeming 
millions of cattle have upon the 
human population of that land. 
Cattle, singly and in groups, wan- 
der at will throughout the country- 
side, the villages, and the sprawling 
cities. The more devout storekeep- 
ers make no attempt to repel these 
sacred beasts when they raid piles 
of vegetables displayed for human 
consumption. Often some force and 
considerable noise is used to con- 
vince a sacred cow that some other 
green-grocer’s stall is greener. In 
rural India these wandering bands 
of cattle consume great quantities 
of forage. They denude the ground, 
greatly increasing soil erosion. Yet 
these animals furnish no meat and 
very little milk to the meager diet 
of the Indian people. A small pro- 
portion of the steers and bulls are 
used as draft animals, but most of 
these famished, diseased creatures 
serve no useful purpose whatever. 


CATTLE PRESERVATION 
MEASURES 
Last October 26 was ‘‘Cattle 
Preservation Day.’’ Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President of India, told 
what the Central Council for Cattle 
Preservation had accomplished 
since it was established. 
The Council’s plan provides a 
refuge for India’s cattle, with the 
ultimate goal of improving the 
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quality of cattle by up-grading. 
About 600 model cattle breeding 
villages (called Gosadans) will be 
established throughout India where 
the following plan will be inaugu- 
rated: (1) Castrate scrub bulls and 
replace them by bulls of approved 
breeds; (2) Adopt artificial insemi- 
nation to assure high-quality 
calves; (3) Establish separate calf- 
rearing farms to adequately care 
for these superior quality calves; 
(4) Adopt measures to insure con- 
trol of animal diseases; and (5) 
Improve the quality of cattle fod- 
der. 

An appropriation of 20 million 
rupees (approximately four million 
dollars) has been allocated for this 
program. So far, six ‘‘pilot vil- 
lages’’ have been established by the 
Council and 160 are envisioned in 
the next four years. In the mean- 
time, the cattle of India range free, 
except those in the 3000 ‘‘old-cows’ 
homes’’ financed by private protec- 
tive federations.’® 

At present, protection federa- 
tions are maintaining 3,000 refuges 
and ponds for 600,000 cattle. The 
cost of 70 million rupees per year 
(about $15 million) is met by con- 
tributions from private donors. 

Each year, forty times the 
amount allocated in the Five Year 
Plan to family planning and popu- 
lation control is being spent for 
ameliorating the condition of In- 
dia’s cattle. This comparison is 
used to illustrate the complexity of 
social and agricultural reform in 
India. It is not meant as a criticism 
of the size of the fertility control 
allocation. Whether a larger 
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amount than $1.3 million could b 
wisely spent at this time is doubt- 
ful. 

Too many people and too many 
cattle create the pressure on In- 
dia’s land. To reduce the number 
of these sacred beasts by killing the 
decrepit, diseased animals and us- 
ing their carcasses for fertilizer is 
as unthinkable as using the healthy 
ones for food. All this is difficult 
for the Western mind to compre- 
hend. 


SAVING SOIL AND BUILDING 
FORESTS 

On the other side of the balance 
is the great awakening of the peo- 
ple to the population problem and 
the fine work initiated by the Gov- 
ernment in an effort to meet it. 
American machines and techniques 
for arresting soil erosion are be 
ing ingeniously adapted to suit 
Indian conditions. North of Poona, 
I saw large areas of sloping farm 
land being processed at a very 
small cost per acre, with promising 
results. An approximation to con- 
touring to keep water on the land 
was being achieved without upset- 
ting the complicated pattern of 
property lines. 

In this same experimental area 
in Bombay province, the foresters 
are beginning to put trees back on 
some of the barren hills. Crude 
terraces are cut into the hillsides to 
hold a little water. Trees planted 
along these terraces have survived 
ten years and more, and are begin- 
ning to take hold. But soil erosion 
eannot be checked and reforesta- 
tion is not possible unless the cath 
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@.. goats are kept off the hills. 
Most of India today — and this in- 
cludes vast areas of land under in- 
tensive cultivation —is unfenced, 
like the open range of the western 
United States before 1860. 

The awakening of the Indian 
people to the problem of population 
pressure is limited to no class or 
caste. In New Delhi a security 
police officer pressed me for assur- 
ances that the Bombay Conference 
would tackle the problem of India’s 
over-population. In Madras, a 
gathering of Government officials, 
lawyers, physicians, and college 
teachers wanted most to know what 
was being done about population 
control in the United States: ‘‘Did 
it really work?’’ When I pointed 
out that between 1750 and 1950 the 
se of children per woman had 

eclined from about eight to three, 
my questioners were amazed. 
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In Madras, I learned of large 
families —‘‘clans’’ is perhaps a 
better word in western terms— 
where the husband gets himself 
sterilized after the desired number 
of children are born. This is now 
limited to a few prosperous fam- 
ilies. I have heard that the prac- 
tice exists in some other parts of 
India, to a limited extent. 

Yes, India is on the march. 
When one considers the extent and 
desperateness of her hunger and 
her poverty the question arises: 
‘*Can she march fast enough ?’’ 

The emergency is great: and the 
complexities are frightening. So is 
the challenge. In meeting it, the 
nations of the free world can do 
much to help—with resources, 
specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence, understanding, and sym- 
pathy. 

Rosert C. Coox, Editor 


India’s Five-Year Plan 


On December 8, a week after the 
conference ended, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru presented The 
First Five-Year Plan and a budget 
of its cost to the Indian Parlia- 
ment. Before the end of the year, 
it received parliamentary approval 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The draft outline of the Plan was 
first published in July, 1951. The 
Plan presented to Parliament is a 
revision of that draft. The need 
for family limitation and popula- 
tion control is fully recognized, 
and approximately $1.3 million was 
allocated for a program. 
© G. L. Nanda, India’s Minister for 


Planning, had this to say during 
the five-day debate in Parliament: 

It is a radical plan which seeks the 
abolition of privilege and unearned in- 
come. It aims at equalising social and 
economic equality. It seeks also to pro- 
vide security for the people and to raise 
their standard of living. ...I can state 
with confidence that we are laying the 
foundations for a really good, stable and 
strong superstructure. ... We want & 
rapid change but we also want that de- 
velopment should be orderly and peace- 
ful.11 

The Plan’s statement regarding 
family planning is quoted in full: 

The recent increase in the population 
of India and the pressure exercised on 
the limited resources of the country have 
brought to the forefront the urgency of 
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the problem of family planning and pop- 
ulation control. The application of medi- 
eal knowledge and social care has lowered 
the death rate, while the birth-rate re- 
mains fairly constant. This has led to 
the rapid increase in the growth of pop- 
ulation. While a lowering of the birth- 
rate may occur as a result of improve- 
ments in the standard of living, such 
improvements are not likely to material- 
ise if there is a concurrent increase of 
population. It is, therefore, apparent 
that population control can be achieved 
only by the reduction of the birth-rate to 
the extent necessary to stabilize the 
population at a level consistent with the 
requirements of national economy. This 
ean be secured only by the realization of 
the need for family limitation on a wide 
scale by the people. The main appeal 
for family planning is based on consid- 
erations of the health and welfare of the 
family. Family limitation or spacing of 
the children is necessary and desirable in 
order to secure better health for the 
mother and better care and upbringing of 
children. Measures directed to this end 
should, therefore, form part of the public 
health program. 

A program for family limitation and 
population control should :— 

(a) obtain an accurate picture of the 
factors contributing to the rapid 
population increase in India; 

(b) discover suitable techniques of 
family planning and devise meth- 
ods by which knowledge of these 
techniques can be widely dissemi- 
nated; and 

(ce) make advice, on family planning, 
an integral part of the service of 
Government hospitals and public 
health agencies. 

The program would include:— 

(1) The provision, in Government hos- 
pitals and health centers, of advice on 
methods of family planning for married 
persons who require such advice: It 
seems to be a matter beyond dispute that 
medical officers working at hospitals and 
health centres like maternity and child 
welfare clinics should give advice to 
women regarding family planning when 
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such advice is necessary for health rea 
sons. If a doctor feels that a woman 
patient cannot undergo again the strain 
of pregnancy and parturition without 
danger to health, it is obviously the duty 
of the doctor to give such advice as is 
necessary to enable the person to prevent 
conception. In such a case advice based 
on the rhythm method may not suffice. 
What is required here is to ensure that 
as far as may be possible conception is 
definitely prevented. In these cirecum- 
stances the doctor would be justified in 
suggesting chemical and/or mechanical 
means of contraception. The giving of 
advice on birth-control by chemical and 
mechanical means has been a procedure 
allowed by the Ministry of Health in 
U. K. in respect of medical organizations 
maintained by the local authorities in 
that country. : 

(2) Field experiments on different 
methods of family planning for the pur- 
pose of determining their suitability, 
acceptability and effectiveness in differ- 
ent sections of the population: If it can 
be demonstrated that our people, var 
ticularly those living in rural areas, can 
be educated to accept the rhythm method 
and use it as a practical method of limit- 
ing family growth, Governmental support 
should be extended to the propagation of 
this method. From the point of view of 
avoiding enormous expenditure as well as 
that of securing the ethical values that 
community life would gain by the self- 
imposed restraint which the rhythm 
method involves, it would seem desirable 
to try out this method fully and thus 
ascertain its practicability. Whether the 
rhythm method is capable of wide appli- 
cation in the community with adequate 
results or not, actual experimentation 
alone can tell. Research and experiments 
need not, however, be confined to a single 
method. But this should be given oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its value. There 
are numerous voluntary agencies which 
appear to be keen on propagating the 
spread of information regarding the use 
of contraceptives of a chemical and me- 
chanical nature. 


Their activities will 
naturally continue. @ 
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(3) Development of suitable proce- 
dures to educate the people rapidly on 
family planning methods: Quick and in- 
expensive means of educating the public 
in matters relating to family size will 
have to be evolved, if large-scale reduc- 
tion in the national birth-rate is to be 
obtained. Scientific techniques are avail- 
able to assess the effect of mass edu- 
eational campaigns. These techniques 
should be used to evolve educational pro- 
grams suitable for the different economi- 
cal and social sections of the population. 

(4) Collection, from representative 
sections of the population, of information 
on reproductive performances, and on 
attitudes and motivations affecting the 
size of the family: The reproductive 
pattern in any population is largely de- 
termined by social and cultural factors 
which may differ from one area to an- 
other. A thorough investigation of dif- 
ferences in attitudes and motivations to- 
wards family size only would give us an 
understanding of the problem. A knowl- 
edge of the factors responsible for pro- 
@: such differences is equally impor- 

ant. Research along these lines is neces- 
sary if we are to understand the particu- 
lar sentiment and aspirations to which 
programs of family limitation in various 
sections of the population should appeal. 

(5) Study of the inter-relationships 
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between economic, social and population 
changes: The information obtained by 
such studies will form the necessary back- 
ground for the formulation of a national 
population policy and the development of 
appropriate measures for population con- 
trol based on factual information. 

(6) Collecting and studying informa- 
tion about different methods of family 
planning (based on scientifically tested 
experience in India and abroad) and 
making such information available to 
professional workers. 

(7) Research into medical and tech- 
nical aspects of human reproduction. 

A provision of Rs. 65 lakhs (6,500,000 
rupees) is made in the Plan for this pur- 
pose. 

It is considered that the problems of 
population and family planning may be 
divided into those relating:— (1) to 
policy and approach and (2) to research 
and programs. Two committees have 
accordingly been constituted. It would 
also appear necessary to set up after a 
period a population commission to assess 
the population problem, consider different 
views held on the subject of population 
control, appraise the results and experi- 
mental studies and recommend measures 
in the field of family limitation to be 
adopted by the Government and the 
people.12 
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